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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
House Joint Resolution Number 55 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SBNATOR GERALD P, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Lovis LuDLow, 
Indiana. 


National Woman’s Party | 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights 
An Educator Speaks His Mind 
O recent statement on the married woman’s right to work has been — 
N as heartening as the article by Walter A. Terpenning, professor of 
sociology at Western Teachers’ College, on “The Educational Veil,” — 
published in the October Forwm. We would urge all our readers who have > 
not already done so to read it at once. 

Since the married woman teacher, in jurisdictions where’ there are no laws 
to the contrary, has had to hold the first line of defense against those who 
want to take jobs away from married women in order to make more jobs for 
men, Dr. Terpenning devotes most of his article to showing that her dismissal 
would be the worst possible thing that could happen to the schools. Inci- 
dentally, his remarks about educators who are making use of the hollow pre- 
tense that the depression demands the dismissal of married women are not 


calculated to make those gentlemen proud either of their conduct or of toe 
devious mental cerebrations that gave rise to it. We quote: 


When it comes to resourcéfulness and versatility, there is no class ~ 
in American society that can outdo our schoolmen; and in no respect — 
are their ingenuity and adaptability more outstanding that in their 
genius for making various kinds of fools of themselves. For pure 
unadulterated asininity, their record is unsurpassed; but none of their 

Specialists in absurdities, even the intelligence testers, have quite come 
up to the standard of “jackassery” attained by the superintendents and 
school boards in their latest — that of ridding the menede system of 
married women teachers. 

The most usual explanation is to the effect that the, s edintion is a 
depression measure. .. This excuse is obviously false, for the move- 
ment began and was well under way before the time of the depression. 
If there is any schoolman who is sincere in making that excuse, he has 

' a badly warped notion of the function of his institution, which was 
originally that of the education of children and youth, not that of 
furnishing jobs for the graduates of teacher-training institutions or of 
any other class not gainfully employed. The only legitimate considera- 
tion in the employment of teachers is... the welfare of the pupils | 
and, therefore, the securing of the best possible b ccpeiurind married or 
single, young or old, ‘male or female. . . 
_ The discrimination against married women teachers on. ‘the basis 
that marriage and parenthood unfit one for the teaching function is as 
irrational and silly and pusillanimous as the assumption that the same 

_ condition unfits one for the acceptable worship of God. . . I am both 

a parent and a teacher. . . I find that the parent in me often has 

- some good suggestions to make to the teacher in me, and vice versa. 


Finally, in one sweeping generalization, Dr. Terpenning declares the whole 
“married woman phobia” to be “one hundred per cent insincere.” e 
Employers have no more right to question an applicant for a teach- 
ing position about her marital state than they have to question her 
about her religion; and the courts and public opinion should protect 
a normal individual’s right to marry in any occupation or profession 
as they do his right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in 


general. 
Ring in the True! 
REATIES and other formal and solemn documents often bear two 
r dates, one reckoned from the birth of Christ and the other from the 
independence of the United States. The na about to end is the 156th 
from the time the American Colonies declared themselves free of the sover- 
eignty of England. 

The Revolution was fought because the Colonists refused to pay taxes 
to England unless allowed representation in Parliament. It was a protest, 
in other words, against a state of affairs under which the citizenship of Eng- 
lish subjects in America was inferior to that of those living in England. 
Paradoxical, isn’t it, that in the very country which rose in revolt against 
this idea, superior and inferior kinds of citizenship have existed side by side 
for more than a century and a half since Thomas J efferson wrote his immortal 
Declaration. 


The Declaration should have applied to all human beings under the same 


flag. The year about to dawn will be “of the Independence of the United 


States the 157th.” Why should it not likewise be “of the Independence of 
the Women of the United States, the first?” A new ws Bell awaits its 
casting. Will you help? 
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The Equal Rights Amendment 


E have this year been celebrating 
/ the Bicentennial of the birth of the 
Father of our Country, General 
George Washington. In great patriotic 
ceremonies we have commemorated the 
time when such splendid phrases were 
uttered by our forefathers as: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed with certain inalienable 


By Anna Kelton Wiley 


Extracts from an address prepared by Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, president of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, for 
presentation on December 15 to the North Shore 
Club, Maryland. Cornelia Hill, chairman of the 
Division of Industry of the District Federation, 
read the paper as Mrs, Wiley was prevented 
from appearing herself on account of an attack 
of laryngitis. 


implies, i is national, and we have branches 
throughout the nation; but it is not a 

political organization as one might be led 
to suppose. It is non-partisan and is open 
to any woman who wishes to join. It is 
rather an educational organization which 
seeks to enlighten women in regard to the 
laws under which they live, “so that they 
may no longer publish their degradation 
_by declaring themselves satisfied with 


rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

And then follows that noble docu- 
ment to which our forefathers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor; and for which they, in- 
deed, did give their lives and their for- 
tunes in preserving the honor of the 
new Republic. 

But today women are using these 
words with a new meaning; namely, 
that all adult human beings, including 
women, are created with equal needs; 
and that among these are the right to 
work—which means life; the right to 
do the kind of work they wish to pur- 
sue and when they choose — which 
means liberty; and todo the kind of 
creative work for which they are fitted 
_—which means happiness. 

- Today, everywhere, as it is fitting it 
should be, our citizens are pledging 


allegiance to the flag, saying, 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion indivisible with liberty and justice 
to all.” 

But with the highest feeling of pa- 
triotism, I ask, is there justice when 
there are fifty forms of discriminatory 
laws embodied in one thousand statutes 
in the forty-eight States against women 
in favor of men? 

There is not a single State in the 
Union where men and women live 
under the equal protection of the laws. 

The right to vote did not put women 
on an absolutely equal plane with men. 
In Oklahoma women are barred from 
holding any of the higher elective 
offices by law. In Iowa only men can 
be members of the legislature. In many 
States married women are limited in 
their rights to contract and are classed 
with children and criminals. In many 
States a married woman’s property 
rights are restricted, even the earnings 


WOMAN'S EMANCIPATION 
| By Myrtle R. Patterson | 

Held in the grip of tradition, 

In the bondage of a man’s world, 


Woman—a human being— 
Stood by while man ruled in his own way. 


With laws discriminating against her, 
Often life became a burden, 

Even a tragedy ; 

Tho man said: 

“Woman is my inspiration, 

The glory of my soul, 

In ruling me, she rules the world!’ 
Yet a citizen in her own right 

Man would not let her be. 


She helped to shape the destinies 
Of those who loved her— 
Father, brother, husband or son; 


Yet not-a word.could she say. 


Where law and life governed. 


Woman protected and at home, 

What does she know of law? — 

Her home is her world— | 

Need she concern herself with anything else 

And worry her pretty brow with a vote? 
| 

In a land of freedom | 

Could such a state of affairs exist? 

No—soon a few brave women, 

Susan B. Anthony and others, 

Took courage, began to fight 

For what was — theirs. 


Long and weary the road, 

As they marched onward to franchise ; 

But one by one discriminating laws 

Were corrected, ee or made anew. 

Tho many yet be made, _ 

Woman, unwavering in thought and deed, 

Will carry on to reach her goal: | 

“Equal Rights in all human relations.” 


their present position nor their ignor- 
_ ance by asserting that they have all 
the rights they want.” . | 
It is not so much a question of ac- 
quiring rights as it is a matter of 
removing discriminations. 
Our organization worked very hard 
to secure the passage of the suffrage 
amendment. We dramatized women’s 
need for the vote before the country 
and focused attention upon the lack of 
co-operation of the party in power, 
_ until it yielded and gave us the vote in 
1920, by passing and ratifying the Nine- 
teenth Amendment. Now, as Mary 
Winsor says, “the vote is not a rock- 
ing chair.” We cannot sit down and 
rock and think we can “take it easy.” 
Rather the vote is like a broom with 
which to sweep away the remaining 
discriminations. To carry the figure 
further, in these modern times it should 
be like a vacuum ¢léaner. A broom otly 
moves the dust from one place to an- 
other. So it is, if a discrimination is 
removed by State action. One legis- 
lature passes a bill: removing a dis- 
crimination and a succeeding one re- 
places it, as/for instance in Virginia, 
where equal guardianship of mothers 
with fathers was won in 1916, lost in 
1919, and won again in 1930.. ‘What 
we need is not a broom and not the 
removal of discriminations State by 
State, but a vacuum cleaner; a consti- 
tutional amendment which will remove 
the discrimination altogether. 


Constitution. This year we are cele- 
brating the bicentennial of the birth of 
George Washington. I know of no 
more delightful book to read about the 
greatness of George Washington than 
“The Constitution of the United States, 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” by 


of the labors of that remarkable group 


of men, tells of Washington the law- 


being the property of her husband, and 

in some States the inheritance laws dis- 
criminate against women. These are but 
a fraction of the existing discriminations 
against women. 

In 1922, the National Woman’s Party 
launched a campaign to secure Equal 
Rights for women with men. It drew up 
an amendment to the Constitution which 


has been introduced into each successive 
Congress since then, to the effect that: 
“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
in every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
The National Woman’s Party sponsors 
this amendment and is working for its 
passage. Our organization, as. its name 


giver. It shows how our Constitution 
was born of the economic necessities of 
the time. The Continental Congress was 
weak and powerless to maintain order or 
to levy taxes. A strong central govern- 
ment was needed and yet feared. Alex- 
ander Hamilton came to the convention 
to advocate that a President be elected 
for life. That body sat behind closed 


Now, a word about amending the 


James M,. Beck. This book, in telling 
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doors for four long hot months in Phila- 


delphia. When the time came to sign, — 


of the fifty-five delegates only forty-two 
remained and three refused to sign. The 
framers of the Constitution met fearful 


opposition within and without the conven- — 
tion. General Washington heroically said 


at its close, “It is too probable that no 
plan we propose will be adopted... . 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and just can repair. The event is in 
the hand of God!” 

So we see how doubtful they felt about 


the outcome. The same is true today. 


We have a problem similar to the people 
of that time; namely, to reconcile the 


ideas of the past with the needs of the 
- present. Then it was States Rights versus 
- the need for a strong central government. 


With us it is the old idea of woman’s 
position coming to us from the remote 
recesses of the past as opposed to the 
economic needs of a highly mechanized 
age in which the standards of living have 


increased so much that the father and 
‘husband can no longer be the sole pro- 


vider. With George Washington, the 


National Woman’s Party is trying to 


raise a standard to which the wise and 
just may repair. 

Today over 10,000,000 women are gain- 
fully employed in the United States, of 
whom a little over one-fifth are married. 

Just as nothing was less desired in 
1787 than a strong central government, 
and it had to be wrung from a resisting 
Continental Congress by stern necessity, 
so this Twentieth Amendment will have 
to be wrung from the economic necessi- 
ties of the women today. | 

The amendments to the Constitution so 
far added during 144 years, have guar- 
anteed freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assemblage; they have 


reserved certain rights to the States, have 


changed the manner of election, stabil- 
ized the status of the negro, filled the 
nation’s pocket-book with the income tax, 
and emptied the nation’s goblet by pro- 
hibition, and finally the last amendment 
gave women the vote. That is to say, 
that less than 5 per cent. of the amend- 
ments, or the betterments (for that is 
what an amendment is) to our political 
creed, are devoted to the interests of 
women per se, so poetically called “the 
better-half.” No wonder justice is always 
represented as a woman with her eyes 
blindfolded holding a pair of scales. She 
does not want to see how the scales are 
tipping down in favor of men. 

Thus do we see how hardly these amend- 
ments have been won. We are now dis- 


cussing the need for a twentieth amend- 


ment. Of the first nineteen, none except 
the nineteenth itself has to do exclusively 
with women and the urgent need of a 
twentieth amendment would not now be 
advocated if the voice of Abigail Adams 
of Massachusetts had been listened to way 


back in 1776. Writing to her husband, 


John Adams, then in the Continental | 


Congress, she said: “And by the way, in 
the new code of laws which I suppose 
will be necessary for you to make, I desire 
you would remember the ladies. Be more 
generous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. Do not put such unlimited 


_ power into the hands of husbands. Re- 


member all men would be tyrants if they 
could. If particular care and attention 
are not paid to the ladies, we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellion and will not 
hold ourselves bound to obey any laws in 
which we have no voice or representa- 
tive.”—-Prophetic words, not literally car- 
ried out until 141 years later, when the 
pickets appeared in front of the White 
House gate. 

As has been seen, the nineteen amend- 
ments have been added as changed condi- 
tions required them. Although the fram- 
ers of our Constitution were intellectual 
giants, they could not possibly foresee the 


-mnarvels of this age, which require new 


interpretations of law to meet them. I 
feel sure that could they have seen a mod- 
ern airship they would be equally amazed 
to learn that a young woman could fly it 
alone from London to Cape Town. Could 


they see the wonderful modern machinery, 


they would be equally impressed to learn 
that millions of women have followed this 
work on these machines from their homes 
into the factories. 


the discriminations against: women, which 
the Twentieth Amendment’is intended to 
overcome, would not have existed. 


These discriminations are of two kinds: 


(1) Those due to remnants of the old Eng- — 


lish common law unjust to women, still 
remaining on the statute books; and, (2) 
industrial statutes aimed with a lofty 
purpose to protect women, but which in 
the belief of the Woman’s Party hinder 
women in their struggle for existence. 


When the franchise was won for women 
in 1920, it seemed as if the work of the 
National Woman’s Party was done, and 


~ we could return to “our place—the home,” 


with the ballot in our pockets ready for 
future use. But Alice Paul and Mrs. Bel- 
mont and others said: “No, the work of 
the Woman’s Party is just begun. We 
must go on and remove all the other dis- 
criminations against women in the law 
and in customs.” 


The Woman’s Party then by sll re- 
search unearthed all the various discrimi- 
nations in the States and began on its 
new campaign to remove all forms of the 
subjection of women and to secure equal- 
ity of opportunity, in industry and else- 
where, between men and women. 

The text of our proposed amendment 
did not spring, like Minerva, full grown 
from the fertile brain of Miss Paul. For 
two years the wording of the amendment 


Had Abigail Adams’ been heeded, 


‘Equal Rights 


was submitted to legal authorities of 
national importance. 

At one time the amendment read: “No 
political, civil or legal disabilities or in- 
equalities on account of sex, or on account 
of marriage unless applying alike to both 
sexes, shall exist within the United States 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

At this time it was sought to preserve 
the welfare legislation for women while 
seeking political and civil equality for 


her, and we have many legal opinions that 
the two are not incompatible. But after 


the Wisconsin Equal Right bill was passed 


in June, 1921, with the retention of the 


welfare provisions, and it was found this 
‘worked a hardship on women in excluding 
them from all clerical positions in the legis- 
lature, the Woman’s Party, at its conven- 


tion in November, 1922, came out frankly 


for the amendment as it now reads: 
“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
On December 10, 1923, 75 years and 
5 months after the first Equal Rights 
meeting in Seneca Falls, N. Y., Senator 


Charles E. Curtis, of Kansas, introduced 


in the Senate of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 


Joint Resolution No. 21, providing for an 


Equal Rights Amendment. Three days 


later Representative Daniel R. Anthony, | 
of Kansas, nephew of Susan B. Anthony, | 
introduced a similar measure in the House > 


(H. J. Res. 75). It was re-introduced in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress by Senator Cur- 


tis in the Senate, December 8, 1925. (S. J. 


Res. 11), and by Representative Anthony, 
December 16,(H. J. Res. 81) in the House. 
It was introduced the third time by 
Senator Curtis, January 4, 1928, in the 
Seventieth Congress as 8S. J. Res. No. 64, 
and by Representative Frederick W. Ma- 
grady of Pennsylvania, May 18, 1928 (H. 


J. Res. 55). It was introduced the fourth 


time in the Senate by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, in the Seventy-first Congress on June 
4, 1929, S. J. Res. 52, and by Magrady 
again on April 25, 1929, and on January 
11, 1932, Mr. Louis Ludlow, of Indiana, 
introduced H. J. Res. 197. 

There have been six hearings held on 
these Joint Resolutions providing for an 
Equal Rights Amendment: (1) on Feb- 


ruary 6, 1924, (only the opponents) before 


the sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee; (2) on February 4, 1925, 
House, sub-committee of the Judiciary 
Committee; (3) on February 6, 1925, 
Senate sub-committee of the Judiciary 
Committee; (4) on February 1, 1929, sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee; 
(4) on February 1, 1929, sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
(5) on January 6, 1931, before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and (6) House Judiciary Commit- 
tee Hearing, March 23, 1932. 

Much is made of the opposition to the 
principle of Equal Rights as if that were 
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an argument against it! As I said in the 
beginning, we have only to read about 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787 to 
learn of the terrible opposition the fram- 


ers of our Constitution met in their time. 


Nor is necessity the only spur to prick 
women into activity. Mary Lyon’s achieve- 
ment of founding Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
in 1837 and the opening of the State Uni- 
versities to women in 1870 have fitted 
women to occupy positions they could not 
fill before. The World War taught them 
that they could do work undreamed of 
before. In the census of 1920, women were 
in all but 33 of the 678 occupations listed. 
In the census of 1920, 8,500,000 women 
were gainfully employed and the present 
census of 1930 finds over 10,000,000 gain- 
fully employed. 

Can our lawmakers continue to ignore 
this great body of working women and 
deny to them equality of political, civil 
and industrial opportunity by means of 
a constitutional amendment? Just as 
nothing was less wera in 1787 than a 


unified government, and it had to be 


wrung from a resisting Continental Con- 
gress by stern necessity, so will the Twen- 


‘ tieth Amendment have to be wrung from 


the economic injustices of today. | 
When we were told at the last Con- 
gressional Hearing that 12 national 
organizations were opposed to our 
amendment, I did not feel discouraged, 
because looking over the list I found that 
I belonged to three of them and that there- 


fore the statement was not strictly 


accurate. 

I am glad to relate that many branches 
of the Business, and Professional Wom- 
en’s organization share our beliefs and 
that the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women in April, 1924, declined to 


- continue opposition to the Equal Rights 


amendment, and algo resolved that during 
the coming year the arguments for and 


against would be studied and that the 


committee would not make a controversial 
report but give suggestions for a continu- 
ing study. In J ary, 1925, Miss Van 


381 
Kleek and Miss M. Carey Thomas made 


their reports (KE. R. Jan. 31, 1925). Miss 
Thomas’ statement was a very just and 


fine statement in favor of Equal Rights. 

And so we have come a long way since 
February 15, 1921, when the Equal Rights 
movement had its second birth. It really 
began in 1848 in Seneca Falls, but from 
1848-1920 women were engaged exclu-. 
sively in winning the vote. Plus the vote 
for the last eleven years, a comparatively 
small number have been to 
secure complete equality. 

As Washington said, “The event is in 
the hand of God.” TI firmly believe it is 
a part of that kingdom of God foretold 
in Isaiah, Chapter 9, vs. 6-7. “Of the 
increase of his government and: peace 
there shall be no end . . . to establish it 
with judgment and with justice from 


henceforth ever for ever, The zeal of the 


Lord of hosts will perform this.” 
We are instruments of this zeal. Let 


us resolve to do our utmost to bring about | 


justice in the affairs of women. 


Mexican Women and the New Civil Code 


public of Mexico, has issued a civil 
code which may be considered, with- 
out any doubt, as one of the most ad- 
vanced of this continent, in matters of 
civil rights for women. It concedes to 
women a perfect juridical status, enabling 
them to acquire every right and contract 
every obligation. _ 
The New Civil Code of Vera Cruz is not 
a gallant code nor a protective one. It is 
a just code. The legislator of Vera Cruz 
had to break off with secular traditions 


-c HE State of Vera Cruz, of the Re- 


and even get around obscurities of the — 


language in order to treat women on a 
footing of perfect equality with men, 
recognizing her only as that which she 
properly is—his equal; as far as the law 
is concerned, a simple subject of rights 
and obligations who is equal to any other 
human being and who under equal cir- 


cumstances may be the object of the appli- 


cation of the law. 

The code of Vera Cruz coincides with 
the code of the Federal District, and is 
even superior to it in many ways. Thus, 
two Mexican cases have brought about the 
juridical equality for women, having gone 
into effect in October, 1932, date at which 
both juridical codes were enforced, em- 
bracing under their jurisdiction three 
million people and two zones, of the 
greatest importance in the country. Very 
soon, undoubtedly, the other States of the 
Republic, in spite of the opposition to this 
advanced juridical sociology, will initiate, 
in turn, the reform of their codes in terms 
similar to those of these “pioneers” of the 
juridical liberation of women: such as 
the code of the Federal District and that 
of the State of Vera Cruz. 


By Margarita Robles de Mendoza, 


Commissioner for Mexico on the Inter 
American Commission of Women 


Article 29 of the New Civil Code of 


Vera Cruz provides that men and women — 


shall have an equal legal capacity; in con- 
sequence, women are not submitted by 
reason of their sex to any restriction con- 
cerning the acquisition, the exercise and 
the loss of civil rights. When due to 


_ grammatical peculiarities, whether of 


spelling, syntax or for any other circum- 
stance, the text of the law uses preferably 
the masculine gender or may lend itself to 
an interpretation susceptible of being 
understood in a restrictive manner con- 
cerning women, the authorities, the judges 
and the courts will interpret the con- 
fused text in an equal manner for women 
as well as for men, so that women may be 
on an equal basis with men in a perfect 
juridical status both to acquire every kind 
of right and likewise to contract every 
kind of obligation. 

This principle of equality is reproduced 
and extended to every kind of civil, domes- 
tic and contractual legislation. An abso- 
lute equality prevails for the disposal of 
matrimonial properties, the exercise of 
parental power and of tutelage, the rights 
to alimony, the possibility to contract and 
appear in court, the performance of execu- 
torship, the faculty to contract marriage, 
etc., etc. In no manner and for no reason 
can the man exercise rights that the wom- 
an cannot maintain also. Concerning civil 
obligations complete equality exists. 


The women of the world are engaged 
in this big battle for equality of rights. 


We demand categorically to be recognized 
as conscious human beings. This new 
code of Vera Cruz fulfills one of our most 


legitimate ambitions. We are beginning 
to see the dawn of a new day of liberty. 
At last we, the wives, the mothers, the 
daughters, companions of the lives of our 
men, feel ourselves in full possession of 
responsibilities and rights. This triumph 
is not exclusively ours. It means a new 
social advancement for all the Americas, 


because we are sure that the sister coun- 


tries will follow this example and soon the 
quixotic and backward codes which at 
present rule over the destinies of some 


countries of Spanish origin, will océupy — 


their rightful place among the old works 
in library shelves, to give way to new 
legislation, in accordance with the neces- 
sities of the period in which we live. _ 

The efforts of all the struggling women 
of the Americas must have only two fun- 
damental objectives: to obtain equality of 
civil rights and equality of aon 
rights. 

Actually we, the Mexican women, have 
a just reason for pride. Since the revolu- 
tion we could not boast more legitimately 
of an incontestable and indisputable 


triumph. 


We, the women of this country, may 


say that the noble blood which has been 


shed on our soil has not been in vain, It 
was worth the sacrifice of our fathers and 
of our brothers, if from now on our 
daughters will be free and will not be 
slaves of an unjust social regime. 

Go forward women of Spanish America. 
United by the same ideal, we shall soon 
obtain our goal. The dawn of justice is 
at hand. 
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Women Civil Service: 


HE most wonderful Christmas 
gift that has come to women in 
the last half-century” was the 
enthusiastic comment made by United 
States Civil Service Commissioner Jessie 
M. Dell on the signing, by President Hoover, 
on December 23, of the Executive Order 
doing away with the prerogative granted 
under Rule VII of the Civil Service Regu- 
lations allowing bureau heads of the Gov- 
ernment to specify the sex eligibles for 
appointment to fill vacancies. 

The signing of the order was the climax 
of an agitation that has been going on for 
years, Miss Dell herself having been a 
most ardent champion of the change. In- 
- deed, it is recognized that, had it not been 
for her courage and perseverance and her 
sympathetic attitude as the only woman 
on the three-member Civil Service Com- 
mission, the matter might still be in 
abeyance, and women desiring federal 
government posts would still be subject 
to the unjust discriminations arising from 
the certification of eligibles on separate 
lists for men and women. President 
Thomas E. Campbell of the Commission 
had joined with Miss vel in ane 
the change. | 

Fighting with Miss Dell were : the pro- 
gressive women of the entire country, in- 
cluding the members of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
whose resolution favoring the modifica- 
tion of Rule VII was delivered at the 
White House, on December 20, by Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, president of the Fed- 
eration and former chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, in person, and which was. there- 
fore the immediate motivating factor re- 
sulting in the signing of the order; and 
the members of the National Woman’s 
Party who have fought discriminations 
against women in the civil service as long 
as the Party has been in existence. _ 

Probably nothing that has happened in 
the way of bettering conditions for women 
in months has brought forth so much 
jubilation as this change in the civil ser- 
vice regulations, not only because of the 
long and stubborn resistance to the modi- 
fication, but equally because the women 
of the country find justified the high 
hopes and confidence they had placed in 
the woman member of the Civil Service 
Commission, and also because, coming at 
this season of good will, this forward step 
for women seems to be a happy augury 
of still better things in the immediate 
future. 

The various incidents leading up to the 
signing were in themselves interesting 
and dramatic. The District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs passed its 
resolution Monday, December 19. Before 
noon, on December 20, Mrs. Wiley had 
personally delivered both resolution and 


the accompanying letter of transmittal at 
the White House. The President signed 
the Executive Order on December 23 at 
4 P. M. The good news of the signing 
was immediately phoned to Mrs. Wiley by 
Miss Dell and one hour later the letter of 


thanks of the District Federation was 


delivered at the Executive residence. 
The text of the resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Wuereas, The District of Columbia 


Federation of Women’s Clubs holds fast 
to the belief that equal opportunity should 
be accorded to both men and women for 
appointment to Government service based 
on their relative qualifications, as tested 
through appropriate competitive exami- 
nations, and 

Wuersas, It has been brought to the 
attention of the District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs that two mem- 


bers of the United States Civil Service 
Commission have recommended to the 


President of the United States that Civil 
Service Rule VII, Section 1, paragraph 
(a) be amended so as to authorize the 
Commission to merge the existing regis- 
ters, now divided according to sex, and 
to certify eligibles without regard to sex, 


unless the duties of the position to be — 


filled are such as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, can be performed only by 
men or women, as the case may be; now 
Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs indorse and 
approve the action of the two members of 
the Civil Service Commission, and urge 
the President of the United States to 


issue an order to the Civil Service Com- 


mission directing the combining of these 


registers as recommended by the two 


members of the Civil Service Commission ; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be furnished a copy of this 
resolution and that copies be furnished 
to each State president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The letter accompanying the resolution 
was worded: 
1322 Park Road, 
December 20, 1932. 
My Dear Mr. Presivent: 


At a meeting of the District of Colum- 


bia Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
December 19, at the Women’s City Club, 
at 8 P. M., the inclosed resolution was 
passed. I was scutehniend to send you a 
copy. 

We are informed, as stated in the press, 
that recently two members of the Civil 


Service Commission waited upon you with | 


this suggestion to modify Civil Service 
Rule VII, Section 1, Paragraph (a), so as 
to make it possible to have one register of 
eligibles for certification by the Civil Ser- 
vice, We earnestly trust that you are 


in industry. 


favorable to this idea and will change the 
rule by an appropriate Executive Order. 
The amendment of this rule becomes 
necessary because Section 165 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, enacted in 1870, is so 
worded that at the present time a bureau 
chief may in his. discretion disregard as 
many as 25 women eligibles in order to 
select the first male eligible. We feel this 
practice to be out of harmony with. the 
times and to be unjust to women and we 
earnestly trust that this rule may be 
changed to make it possible that the per- 
son best qualified, who has passed the 
‘best examination, may be censited regard- 
less of sex. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) Ina E. 
(Mrs. Lyman F. Kebler), 
Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, 
District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
To the President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Before his departure for Florida, Presi- 
dent Hoover was made aware of the wave 
of gratitude that his action had inspired 
in millions of hearts all over the country: 


2345 Ashmead Place,._ 
December 23, 1932. 
To the President of the United States: 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 
---Word- has just reacked-us that you 


signed the Executive Order modifying 


Rule VII, Section 1, paragraph (a) so as — 
to have one register of eligibles for cer- 
tification by the Civil Service, — 

By doing this Mr. President, you have 


set a standard for women for the entire 


country in the professions, in science and 
May I express to you the 
thanks of the District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. You have 
given the women of the country a fine 
Christmas gift. | 
Our sincere good wishes go with you 
and Mrs. Hoover, and our hope is that 
you both may have a peaceful, restful and 
happy visit to Florida. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Anna Kelton Wiley, 
President; District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The Government Workers’ Council of 
the National Woman’s. Party followed 
this letter on December 4; with a — | 
of appreciation: 

“The Government Workers’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party wishes to 
thank you for the Executive order signed 
by you yesterday creating a single Civil 
Service employment register for men and 
women. The Council has had as one of 
the planks of its platform for the last ten 
years this very thing, and feels that this 
Executive order is a true milestone in the 
campaign for Equal Rights for women.” 
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Sends Equality Plea to Labor Crhibeseiiese 


HEN the International Labor 

Conference meets this coming 

May for its seventeenth session in 
Geneva, it will have before it a communi- 
cation from the Open Door International 
for the Economic Emancipation of the 
Woman Worker asking that, in any action 
that may be taken by the Labor Confer- 
ence on the question of insurance, what- 
ever its character may be—invalidity, old 
age, widows’ and orphans’—there shall be 
no discriminations against women. 

The communication has been dispatched 
to Geneva from the headquarters of the 
Open Door International in London and 
is signed by Chrystal Macmillan, presi- 
dent and Winifred Le Sueur, secretary. 


— 3, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, 
London, 8.W.L., 
England. 
The President of the 17th Session, 
International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
Sir: 


The Open Door International for the 
Economic Emancipation of the Woman — 


Worker, after careful consideration, de- 
sires to submit to the International Labor 
Conference the following policy which it 


_ asks the Conference to incorporate in any 


may adopt on invalidity, old age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 

The first essential is that any draft 
convention should be based on the prin- 
ciple of equality between men and women, 
and in particular should be in line with 
the seventh principle of the constitution 
of the International Labor Organization, 
“the principle that men and women should 
receive equal remuneration for work of 
equal value”; and that nothing in the con- 


vention should tend to strengthen and per- 


petuate the practice of paying women at 
a lower rate than men. National schemes 
for insurance, where they exist, have be- 
come an integral part of the wage system 
of the countries which have adopted them. 
The same will be true of any international 
scheme. The International Labor Organi- 


ttn 


Judge Bars Women 


AMDEN, Dec. 
3.—In these 
The New York times of stress, 
World-Telegram, woman’s place is in 


December 4, 1932. the home, explained 
| Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Frank T. Lloyd here today after strik- 
ing the names of all women, a total of 55, 
off the list of 500 names presented to him 
for possiine petit jury service in Decem- 
ber. 


The Justice said the women should give 


zation is pledged by its constitution to 
secure for women equal pay for equal 
work, and cannot therefore adopt any 
convention which is contrary to this prin- 
ciple, or subversive of it. 

The Open Door International urges, in 
particular, that the following principles 
be incorporated in any draft convention 
adopted by the International Labor 
Organization : 

(1) The benefits. ‘payable to men shall 
be the same as‘those payable to women; 
and, if contributions are to be payable, 
such contributions should be the same 


for women as for men. Questions 8(a) 


and 16 (a) raise the issues whether old 
age pensions and invalidity pensions shall 
be uniform for all insured persons. While 
there is no suggestion in these questions 
of any possible difference based on sex, 
we are aware that many national insur- 


ance systems give smaller benefits to 


women than to men. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to point out that to pay to women 


- lower benefits than are payable to men— 


and the same applies with respect to con- 
tributions—is to sanction the present un- 


just system under which women, with few 


exceptions, are paid at lower rates than 
men, 


(2) The pensionable age and the means 
limit for old age pensions, and the means 
limit for disability pensions should be the 
same for women as for men. It is neces- 
sary here to mention and emphasize the 
need for making the conditions the same 
for both sexes in these respects, because 
of the tendencious form of Questions 
6.(a) (i), 60.(b), 65.(b), and 74.(b), which 
definitely suggest the possibility of a dis- 
tinction based on sex being made in these 
cases. 

(3) Provision should be made to ensure 
that a married woman (a) shall have 
effective control of her benefits and (b) 
shall have the capacity in her own per- 
son of appealing or otherwise enforcing 
rights conferable on her under any draft 


convention. It has to be remembered, in 


making proposals that benefits should 
be payable to workers (Questions 1, 8, 16) 


Press Comment 


men the chance to earn the $5 daily paid 
for jury service. 


“Noble Success” HE Nineteenth 
Cited Amendment 
which brought in 
woman suffrage has 
proved “a noble 
success,” whereas 
the “noble experi- 
ment” of the Eighteenth Amendment has 
been a “disastrous failure,” Thomas Lo- 


Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va., 
December 1, 1932. 


and that workers should have a right to 
appeal, that in many countries a woman, 
if married, does not, in general, have the 
control of her money, since this control 
is given to her husband. Nor has a mar- 
ried woman, in many countries, capacity 
to sue in court in her own person. It is 
desirable that any international proposals 
made as to payments of benefits and right 
of appeal should be effective for all work- 
ers, and that the effective enjoyment of 
those rights should not be limited to such 
workers as are not marriéd women. 


(4) A woman who has been deprived of 


her own nationality because she has a 
husband who is a foreigner should not be 


deprived of benefits. Questions 45, 46, 93, 
and 94 raise the issue of the extent to 


which foreigners shall be allowed to bene- 
fit under the scheme. In this connection 
it has to be remembered that in many 
countries a woman who has married a 


foreigner is deprived of her own nation- 


ality under the laws of her country, and 
treated as a foreigner. Provision should 
be made in the Convention to ensure that 
such a woman receives benefits under it. 

(5) If benefits are to be dependent on 
moral character, claims for benefit should 
be disallowed to women on grounds of 
moral character only where such ground, 
in the particular country concerned, 


equally causes men’s claims for benefit 


to be disallowed. With regard to the 
suggestions made in Questions 62 and 71 
that benefits might be disallowable on 
grounds of moral character, such as im- 
prisonment, desertion of family, habitual 
drunkenness, we draw attention to the 
fact that moral standards, particularly 
the standard of sex morality, vary in dif- 
ferent countries. In the less ad¥Vanced 
countries, too, the moral standard is dif- 


ferent for men and women, and imprison- 


ment may depend on this difference. 
We have the honor to be, sir, 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Curystan Macmi.ian, 
President. 
_ Hon. Secretary. 


» 


max Hunter, the “Cavalier” of The Times- 
Dispatch, declared yesterday in an ad- 
dress before the Hanover Woman’s Club 
at the home of Mrs. Willoughby Newton. 
Mr. Hunter said that he was one of the 
few members of the Virginia Legislature 
who opposed the Bighteenth Amendment 
and likewise one of the few who favored 
the Nineteerith. He thought his judgment 
had been vindicated in both instances. 
Declaring that women are less inclined 
to “political bondage” than men, he said 
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he wanted to see “every woman in Amer- 


ica qualify herself to vote and exercise : 


that right at every election.” 


Members of parties amount to. ‘any 


little,” he declared, adding that the only 
“Jive force” in ——. is the independent 
voter. 


we believe,” he said, “that women are 


more intent on principles than on party | 
loyalty. The dry women of America have 


refused to vote for wet politicians, re- 
gardless of what party label they wore, 
and wet women have done the same. 


‘Women always are for the sanctities 


and the sanities. They are the mothers 
of morality. I had no doubt that the in- 


fluence which has made the home clean 
and comfortable, and kept the fires burn- 


ing on the altars of faith would be bound 
to bring a purifying and uplifting influ- 


ence into politics. I have not been dis- 
appointed. 


“The people who actually — to 
ust so 


many of these party pawns are set off 


Comey (Ma. Branch Adopts 
Constitution 

T: HE Baltimore County (Md.) Branch 

of the National Woman’s Party met on 

Tuesday, December,6, at the home of Mrs. 


Alvin Hammond, 25 Newburg Avente, 


Catonsville. This was a purely business 


meeting, the main business in hand being — 


the adoption of a constitution. — 
Louise N. Graliam presided. 

This was the third meeting of the newly 
organized Baltimore County Branch. At 
the first meeting, held at the home of 
Mrs. 8. Powers Smith in Relay, Miss 


Marie Presstman, Baltimore lawyer, and -: 


the Honorable Holmes Alexander, member 


of the Maryland Assembly at Annapolis, 


addressed the members. The second meet- 
ing, held at the home of Mrs. Casper 
Sauer, 112 Oakland Avenue, included an 


informal but very interesting talk by Mrs. 


Helen Sherry, lawyer, on jury service for 
women, 


To Study Laws Affecting Women 


EMINISTS should hail with joy the 
news contained in the following letter 


| by Grace Morrison Poole, president of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. If 


the Federation and its State branches 
-make a study of all laws affecting women, 
it will put hundreds of thousands of 
women on notice that theirs is a much dis- 
- eriminated-against sex. At the same time, 


one cannot help feeling that this wide 


‘dissemination of the fact that the law 
places women on a plane inferior to men 


must, when one considers the progressive- 
ness of the federated clubwomen, result 
in a nationwide crusade for Equal Rights. 


‘Mrs, C. J. Spencer, 
_ 218 Oak Street, 


Dear Mrs. SPENcER: 


side, The only life force in politics is the 


independent voter. He determines the re- 
- sult of all elections, rebukes failure and 
rewards success. 


“Woman’s political life in: 
been a very short one. It has great op- 
portunities awaiting it.” 


NEMPLOY- 


Unemployment 7 
Gredter Among 
Women women not only is 
The New York widespread but in 
Times many industries is 
13. 1939, tionately 
greater and increas- 


ing more rapidly 
tien in the case of men, according to the 


annual report of Miss. Mary Anderson, 


chief of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

At the same time pay cuts have forced 
to new low levels the weekly wages, never 


: high, of women still “on the job,” and 
_sweat- shop operators in “gypsy” indus- 
tries. are taking advantage of the des- 


perate need of work among women to ex- 
ploit them still further Miss Anderson 


Fe eminist ‘Notes. 


The letter reads: 
_ December 6, 1932. 


_Hot Springs, “Arkansas. | 

It is very interesting — to see iow the 
same ideas occur to many people at the 
same time. The new Chairman of Legis- 


lation of the General Federation is going 
to recommend that every State make a 
compilation of the laws affecting women; 
and if this can be carried out (Pennsyl- 


vania has already done this most satis- 
factorily) then we shall know just where 
we stand upon the many laws that dis- 
criminate against women. 
watch The Clubwoman, GWFC, you will 
probably learn more along this line from 
month to month. 

I am going to send your letter to our 
Legislative Chairman who will be most 
appreciative of your interest. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Grace Morrison Poote. 
(Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole) 


Mrs, Roosevelt Upholds Married Worker 
HE married woman worker has a 
strong protagonist in Anna Eleanor 


Roosevelt, wife of the President-elect. 


Mrs. Roosevelt has a job besides that 
of being a wife and mother. She teaches 
modern history and current events in the 


- Todhunter School for Girls in New York. 


And she means to keep up her connection 
with the school even after she enters the 
White House. | 

Eunice Fuller Barnard, whose inter- 
view with the coming First Lady, ap- 


If you will 


Equal Rights 


reports on the-basis of surveys conducted 
in ‘all parts of the country during the 
past year. 


In Connecticut, where a study was 


Made at the request of Governor Cross 


of 7,800 women making wearing apparel, 
many in a typical “run-away shop” were 
being paid from $4 to $6 for a 48 or 50- 
hour week, with no record kept of the 
hours of pieceworkers. 

The unemployment census of April, 
1930, reported 668,661 women out of work, 


one-tenth of whom were heads of families, 


with others dependent on them for sup- 
port. Of the total number, nearly one- 
_tenth had been out of work for as much 
-as six months and many for more than 
a year. 

In J anuary, 1931, another msemaniee- 
ment count revealed that one-fifth of the 
women in nineteen of the largest cities 
in all sections of the country were out of 
work. In eight of the cities more than 
that proportion were without jobs. Stud- 
ies now in progress indicate the existence 
of conditions even mage serious and grow- 
ing worse. 


peared in the New York Mie Magazine 
of December 4, asked her interviewee 
what she thought of the position of the 
-Inarried woman worker in general. 


_ “The principle of.denying work to any- 
“one who wants to work, Married or single, 
is an obnoxious one,” Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
plied. “It is a dangerous and terrible thing 
to do. Frequently a married woman has 
parents or other dependents whom she 
must help support, or she must supple- 
ment her husband’s income to give her 
children the opportunities they need. 
Moreover, no one can judge the subjective 
value and necessity of work for another 
person. If during this emergency a mar- 
ried woman voluntarily relinquishes her 
job to another, it may be a very fine thing 
for her to do. But her job should not be 
withheld from her on account of her mar- 
ried state. 


“Frequently the married teacher has 
the benefit of excellent home experience 
with children to apply to her task. And, 
while 1 Svould not go so far as Bernard 
Shaw and say that only the married 
should teach, I believe that if they have 
made right use of their opportunities they 
have important things to add. Conversely, 
too, I believe that a married woman’s 
teaching should add to, rather than de- 
tract from, her contribution to interest 
in the life at home.” | 
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